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privileged ones on the ocean, and as it is a matter of public 
notoriety that slavers of other nations seek safety in carrying 
the flag of the republic at their mast head, she does claim the 
right to ascertain whether a suspected slaver, displaying the 
American flag, is, or is not, a bona fide American vessel, by a 
sight of her papers. In vain does she admit the right of every 
American cruiser to ascertain in like manner the national char- 
acter of any vessel bearing the British flag. In vain does ev- 
ery maritime power in Europe, and all, with one exception in 
America, accord to all others the same right. The great slave- 
holding republic is too jealous of her honor, to permit an inqui- 
ry to be made into the nationality of any vessel from whose 
mast the stars and stripes are streaming, although that vessel 
should be a Chinese junk. Let the slave-trade revive in all its 
unutterable horrors — let thousands and tens of thousands of hu- 
man beings be consigned to wretchedness and death, but let 
not a vessel, carrying a piece of bunting with certain devices, be 
required to show her papers, under the penalty of war. Such 
is national honor, the safeguard of nations, and, for the main- 
tenance of which, national slaughter is indispensable ! 



MORE FACTS CONCERNING OUR REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

BY REV. SYLVESTER JUDD. 

Our limits did not permit us to publish last month all we 
wished from Mr. Judd's Discourse ; and we now give the re- 
maining extracts, with the request, that our readers will look 
again at the remarks with which we introduced the subject in 
our last number. Our sole object has been to let a standard 
author speak for himself, and to illustrate, from the least excep- 
tionable war on the pages of profane history, the guilt and evils 
of the war-system, perhaps the greatest sin and folly, curse and 
shame of Christendom. 

A NEW VIEW OF REVOLUTIONARY PATRIOTS. 

We have been accustomed to think that our fathers, during 
the long and arduous struggle for liberty, of the Revolution, 
were exceedingly patriotic, zealous, patient, disinterested, self- 
sacrificing, high-minded. There was genuine patriotism in 
the sense of love for the country. But whether there was pat- 
riotism in the sense of a sincere wish and energetic purpose to 
support an eight years' war, is another question. The writer 
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believes, that if it had been left to the people, at any time, to 
decide whetber they would sanction and sustain an eight years' 
war, nine-tenths would have voted against it. 

There were indeed 40,000 soldiers assembled in the envi- 
rons of Boston, while that city was in possession of the British 
troops. A great number of Quakers, we are told, contrary 
to their peace principles, joined the army. What went by the 
name of an Old Men's Company was formed in one place, and 
a man nearly a hundred years old chosen captain. In one 
town the women resolved to raise a regiment, and equip it at 
their own expense. The whole country as we have it, flew 
to arms. And it is supposed the good people fought till their 
scarred and worn bodies could carry a musket no longer. The 
people in some places refused to drink tea because of its asso- 
ciation with British tyranny. I will cite you a few facts on 
this point. "Tea was drank under another name," as rum is 
now-a-days, and "British officers," the grave historian tells us, 
" ordered it from England as if for their own use, and secretly 
introduced it into the country." When General Washington 
arrived to take command of the army at Cambridge, — the 
40,000 soldiers — he could do nothing with them. They were 
more disposed to fight for office than for their country. It 
was with the utmost difficulty he could allay the discontents. 
They threatened to leave the army unless their demands for 
rank and place could be met. Out of a collection of 40,000 
men in arms, Washington could form an army of only 5 or 
6,000. Again, at the first defeat of consequence the Ameri- 
cans met with, a little while afterwards, that of Brooklyn, L. I., 
they forsook the cause and fled. " They went off whole regi- 
ments, half ones, and companies at a time." " 1 am obliged," 
says General Washington, writing to Congress of the event, "to 
confess a want of confidence in the generality of the troops." 
"The regular troops," we are told, "filed off and deserted in 
parties." All the patriotism and force and flower of the 
country was reduced to an army of 3000 men, and that of 
" suspicious fidelity," the soldiers " being desirous to return to 
their homes ;" and that too in less than six months after the 
declaration of independence. There was a negotiation going 
on in Vermont, during the war, to surrender that State to the 
English authorities. Ethan Allen, immortalized as a patriot of 
the first water, was involved in this intrigue. Writing to Con- 
gress at the time, he says, " rather than fail," in purposes that 
would now be deemed treacherous and treasonable, " I will re- 
tire with the hardy Green Mountain Boys into the desolate 
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caverns of the mountains, and wage war with human nature 
at large." " The inhabitants of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
flocked in multitudes," to accept terms from the British com- 
nyssioners. Indeed it is familiar to all acquainted with the 
history of the times, that it was almost impossible to curb 
the perpetual outbreaks of rebellion in the Jerseys. 

TREATMENT OF SOLDIERS. 

Laws were passed that all able-bodied men should serve in 
the war; they were fined or imprisoned if they did not yield. 
After being once in, they could not get out, whatever they 
might endure. And their sufferings were appalling indeed — 
no pay, — little hope, — middle of winter, — no shoes, keeping 
watch barefooted on the frozen ground,— no blankets for the 
night, — no straw to lie on, — no shelter but rude logs, — no pro- 
visions, — sick, many of them, — wounded, — no change of linen, 
— medicines adulterated, — no Sabbath, — no God. Was all 
this endured voluntarily, for the country's good? Heaven 
knows it was not. The poor fellows tried in every manner to 
get away, to reach their homes, and were brought back and 
tried and hung as deserters. 

There is an awful mystery hanging over part of the revolu- 
tionary war, which will perhaps never be cleared up. Some of 
the mystery I shall endeavor to lay open before I get through. 
But regarding this matter, it appears that whole regiments 
sometimes deserted, and nothing was done about it ; that at oth- 
er times a simple mutiny, as in case of the Pennsylvania troops, 
received the severest notice, and again individuals deserted, 
and they were hung; and again, and they were pardoned. 
They were hung I say, and some were whipped. The fol- 
lowing is the testimony of one who served four campaigns. 
" I saw," he says " two men shot to death, for desertion, anoth- 
er hung, and one run the gauntlet. I saw one three months 
after running the gauntlet, and he was unable to lift his hand 
to his head. His flesh was bare to the bone. " Very many 
punishments," he adds, "were inflicted without any trial at 
all." At the order of his own major, "nine were tied up, and 
whipped at one time." One man was put under guard for 
brushing off a musquito, one for turning his toes out of the mili- 
tary line to remove a pebble, one was caned for not stepping to 
music, three men caned off the parade for having their guns 
rusty the day after a rain." 

Dr. Thatcher describes an execution he himself was witness 
to. " The soldiers had deserted, and robbed the inhabitants." 
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Let it be remembered they were starving in the camps. Let 
it also be remembered these same soldiers had been ordered by 
Congress in their army capacity, to rob the inhabitants." 
" One was accompanied to the gallows by an affectionate and 
sympathizing brother, which forced tears from the eyes of nu- 
merous spectators. They repeatedly embraced and kissed 
each other, and would not be separated till the executioner 
came up, when with a flood of tears and mournful lamenta- 
tions, they bid each other an eternal adieu." 

Dr. Thatcher describes the process of whipping. The sol- 
dier was stripped to his skin, tied to a tree, or post, received 
generally a hundred lashes or more, with a whip formed of 
several small knotted cords, which sometimes cut through the 
skin at every stroke. At Fort Schuyler, in New York, when 
the sufferings and deprivations of the soldiers present and pro- 
spective were such they said they would "rather die than stay 
during the winter," several deserted, five were retaken, and 
shot at the head of the regiment. At the same time the com- 
mander of the fort, Col. Ganesvoort, was sending out his men 
to take clandestinely, and by force, cattle from the German 
flats. One of the complaints against the British king, in 
the declaration of independence, is, that he did not let trial by 
jury have its proper exercise among his American subjects. 

There are several other topics on which we wished to quote 
the documentary statements of Mr. Judd, especially our alli- 
ance with France, and its influence in protracting the war. 
But the extracts on this point would be too long; and, as we 
have already given, in this number and the last, pretty full 
specimens, we will quote only one topic more. 

EFFECT OP THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR ON THE INDIANS. 

Shall I speak of the effect of the war on the Indians ? The 
people of this country would not be taxed without representa- 
tion. They did not tax the Indians, without representation, 
but exterminated them and planted themselves in their territo- 
ries. I speak now of the Six Nations, residing for the most 
part in the State of New York. These Indians, perpetually ag- 
itated about their homes, their possessions, and their liberties, 
had aided the Americans and English in expelling the French 
from the country, in the seven years' war ; now distracted in 
the dispute that had arisen between the two great branches of a 
kindred nation, not knowing which way to turn, some sided 
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with the English, some with the Americans, some were neutral ; 
however they were troublesome, and they were in the way of 
the western lands that had been promised to such Americans 
as would join the war. It was determined, in the language of 
the times, to " chastise these savages." Gen. Washington or- 
dered some troops under Gen. Sullivan on this expedition. I 
wish you to attend to the aggravations of the case. " The Six 
Nations," says De Witt Clinton, "were a peculiar and extraor- 
dinary people, contra-distinguished from the mass of the Indian 
nations by great attainments in polity, in negotiation, in elo- 
quence, and in war." They inhabited the beautiful and fertile 
valley of the Genesee river. They had several towns, and 
many large villages, laid out with considerable regularity. 
They had framed houses, some of them well finished, having 
chimneys and painted. They had broad and productive fields, 
orchards of apple, pear and peach trees. Some of their houses 
were well furnished with all necessary domestic utensils. They 
had horses, cows and wagons. They could offer a cup of tea 
and coffee to the stranger. They were quite advanced in civi- 
lization. Churches to the true God had been erected in their 
villages. Some of them were attached, as well as they could 
be, to the Americans. 

Sullivan, as I have said, started against them with perempto- 
ry instructions from Gen. Washington not to listen to proposi- 
tions of peace until he should have " very thoroughly completed 
the destruction of their settlements." "The Indians," says 
Sullivan, in one of his letters, " shall see there is malice enough 
in our hearts to destroy every thing that contributes to their 
support." The Indians were defeated, driven back on to lake 
Erie. The American army approached the valley of the Gen- 
esee, which, says the historian, they beheld with astonishment 
and delight. "The town of Genesee contained one hundred 
and twenty-eight houses, mostly large and quite elegant. It 
was beautifully situated, almost encircled with a clear flat, ex- 
tending miles around, over which extensive fields of corn were 
waving, together with every kind of vegetable that could be 
conceived. But the entire army were soon engaged in de- 
stroying it, and the axe and the torch soon transformed tho 
whole of that beautiful region from the character of a garden 
to a scene of drear and sickening desolation. Forty Indian 
towns, the largest containing one hundred and twenty-eight 
houses, were destroyed. Corn, gathered and ungathered, to 
the amount of 160,000 bushels shared the same fate. And 
the Indians were hunted like wild beasts, till neither house, nor 
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fruit tree, nor field of corn, nor inhabitant, remained in the 
whole country. So numerous were the fruit trees, that in one 
orchard, we are told, they cut down fifteen hundred." I would 
add that Gen. Washington, after this, received among the Indi- 
ans the name of town-destroyer ; and in their bitter complaints 
against him they say, when "your name is heard, our women 
look behind them, and turn pale, and our children cling close 
to the necks of their mothers." 

I would also add, that if the Indians had injured the Ameri- 
cans, it admits of most decisive proof that the Americans were 
generally the original offenders. Writes an American officer, 
who himself fell in a battle with the Indians, " the white sava- 
ges were more savage than the copper-colored, and nine times 
out often the whites on the borders were the aggressors." Al- 
most all the wrongs the Indians have received at our hands, 
and they are more than the stars of heaven for number, have 
arisen not merely from private cupidity, but in a good measure 
from the condition in which the war of which we are speaking 
left the country. The vast debt with which that event bur- 
dened us, was paid out of the possessions of the Indians. We 
struggled for independence indeed, but as it would seem, that 
we might be independent of much moral and human obligation. 

TREATMENT OF THE PEOPLE BY REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. 

The army supported itself part of the time, in a good degree 
by plunder, i. e., by forcibly taking that which did not belong 
to them, and rendering no equivalent. One of the sections in 
Marshall's life of Washington is thus entitled : The army sub- 
sisted in a great measure by impressments. The people could 
not or would not, contribute to its sustenance, and the soldiers 
were sent out by orders from head quarters, to get provisions 
wherever they could find it. Sometimes, as it would seem in mere 
mockery, they offered continental bills in pay. People drove 
their cattle into the woods, and hid their stores: they would not 
be imposed upon in such a way. So accustomed did the soldiers 
become to stealing in this manner, that they sometimes seemed 
to think of nothing else but these clandestine profits. "They 
fell," says the historian, "with an indiscriminate rapacity, upon 
private as well as public property." " To perish in a country 
abounding with provisions, requires something more than for- 
titude," says Marshall. He immediately adds — " General 
Washington ordered the country to be scoured, and provisions 
seized wherever found." 



